
reading materials, Delgado saw Das Kapital, Mein Kampf, and griped about a 

George Orwell’s Animal Farm.* mented, “Well 

Another Marine who knew Oswald even better was Kerry Oswald’s voic< 

Thomley. When Thomley met him, around Easter 1959, “he [Os- hands in his p 

wald] had lost his clearance previously, and if I remember, he himself. He ne 

was assigned to make the coffee, mow the lawn, swab down I just thought, 

decks, and things of this nature.” Thomley enjoyed debating phi- had a definite 

losophy, politics, and religion with him. Thomley, who described tional instabil 

himself as “an extreme rightist,” thought Oswald such an by a “persecui 

unusual character that he wrote a preassassination novel based affection to ar 

on him (it was not published until 1991). 62 Over the course of half the end of the 

a dozen discussions, Thomley was convinced Oswald believed thetic.” 57 * 

that capitalism exploited workers and that “Communism was the There is, of 
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best system in the world.” Oswald was also “quite sure that Cas- 
tro was a great hero.” 53 Once, Thomley recounted, “he looked at 
me and he said, ’What do you think of communism?’ And I replied 
I didn’t think too much of communism, in a favorable sense, and 
he said, ‘Well, I think the best religion is communism.’ ” 54 Thom- 
ley found it difficult to debate issues regarding the Soviet Union 
since Oswald challenged any information “on the grounds that 
we were probably propagandized in this country and we had no 
knowledge of what was going on over there.” 

Thomley thought he was “emotionally unstable” and “unpre- 
dictable.” “He got along with very few people,” he recalled. “He 
seemed to guard against developing real close friendships.” 56 
Before long, Thomley and Oswald had a falling out, when Oswald 
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’Delgado tried to deflect Oswald’s interest in Cuba by telling him to write 
to the Cuban embassy in Washington, D.C. Oswald later told Delgado he 
had been in contact with the Cuban consulate in Los Angeles, but Delgado 
thought he was lying until he saw a letter in Oswald’s belongings with a gold 
seal on it and assumed it was from the Cubans. On another occasion, Oswald 
received a visitor at the base, and although Delgado did not see the person 
and did not even know if it was a man or woman, he assumed it might be 
someone from the Cuban government. He never asked Oswald. Although 
Delgado’s speculation has no factual foundation and is only his hunch, some 
cntics use it to assert Oswald may have had a Cuban intelligence connec- 
tion. The Cuban government has officially denied having had any contact 
with Oswald in 1959. 
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griped about a march they were scheduled to be in. Thomley com 
mented, “Well, comes the revolution you will change all that.” 
Oswald’s voice cracked as he screamed at Thomley. He put his 
hands in his pockets, pulled his cap low over his eyes, and sat by 
himself. He never spoke to Thomley after that. “Well, at the time 

I just thought,” recalled Thomley, “well, the man is a nut He 

had a definite tendency toward irrationality at times, an emo- 
tional instability.” He also found Oswald “impulsive,” burdened 
by a “persecution complex,” and said that he never showed any 
affection to anyone, and nobody ever showed any in return. By 
the end of their relationship Thomley thought Oswald was “pa- 
thetic.” 67 * 

There is, of course, the question of why the Marines tolerated 
Oswald’s flagrant study of Russian and subscription to Russian- 
language newspapers as well as leftist publications like The 
Worker. None of his fellow Marines reported that he proselytized 
Communism during basic training or during his fourteen months 
in Japan. He complained about the Marines, but that was not 
thought to be unique. Oswald did study the Russian language, 
but not in the conspicuous way that he did later at El Toro. Even 
one of his commanding officers in Japan studied the language. 
While he may have been considered a Russophile, he gave the 
Marines no reason to believe he might be a security threat. 

Only after arriving at El Toro, and following his two court-mar- 

*Jim Garrison provides snippets of quotes from seven Marines saying 
they never heard Oswald talk about Communism, the Soviet Union, or 
Cuba. He concludes, “The statements of Oswald’s other associates at the 
Marine base were almost uniform in their agreement that he had no inclina- 
tion in the direction of communism or anything leftwing” (On the Trail of the 
Assassins, pp. 52-53). Garrison writes that Thomley “had not served with 
Oswald as long as a number of others and had not even lived on the same 
part of the base The other Marines’ affidavits . . . overwhelmingly contra- 

dicted Thomley’s claims.” But Thomley did live on the same part of the base 
as Oswald, though they were in different Quonset huts (WC Vol. XI, p. 85). 
The other Marines’ affidavits did not contradict Thomley’s testimony— they 
only said Oswald did not talk to them about the same things he discussed 
with Thomley. Thomley is not even listed in the indexes for books by Robert 
Groden and Harrison Livingstone, Henry Hurt, John Davis, David Scheim, 
Mark Lane, and Josiah Thompson. 
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tials and nervous breakdown while on guard duty, did Oswald 
flaunt his controversial and brazen behavior. By then, he had 
been busted to buck private, had spent time in the brig, and was 
already known as an eccentric troublemaker. Instead of working 
as a trained radar operator, he had been reduced to doing janito- 
rial work around the base. 58 

Only one officer is known to have taken him seriously. When an 
El Toro mailroom clerk informed his operations chief. Captain 
Robert E. Block, that Oswald was receiving leftist literature, 
Block confronted him. Oswald dissembled that he was merely 
trying to indoctrinate himself in the enemies’ philosophy, accord- 
ing to Marine Corps policy. Although skeptical, Block dropped 
the matter. Except for Block, others viewed Oswald as peculiar 
but harmless. 

Near the end of his tour of duty, Oswald began a series of ma- 
neuvers intended to sever his Marine ties and prepare for his de- 
fection to the USSR. In March 1959, he applied for admission to a 
small liberal arts school in Churwalden, Switzerland, the Albert 
Schweitzer College. 59 After a discharge from the Marines, Oswald 
was expected to fulfill a three-year inactive-reserve commit- 
ment. 60 During that period, foreign travel was only allowed for a 
valid reason. Attending a Swiss school would qualify him for 
overseas travel. He lied extensively on the school application, and 
he was accepted.* 

On August 17, Oswald submitted a request for a dependency 
discharge on the ground that his mother needed his support. 61 A 
candy jar had fallen off a shelf while Marguerite was at work and 
hurt her nose. Although several doctors could find nothing wrong 
with her, she claimed she was totally disabled and finally found a 
physician who agreed. 62 She sent her own affidavit, as well as 
affidavits from a doctor and two friends, attesting to her injury 
and maintaining she could not support herself. 63 Oswald's re- 

On the application, he said he intended to take a summer course at the 
University of Turku in Finland, He never contacted that school. However, 
since he intended to apply for a Soviet visa in the less-trafficked consulate in 
Helsinki, the statement on the application provided him an excuse for trav- 
eling to Finland. 
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Mohrenschildt shared with Oswald an outcast’s perspective on 
life. And the politics of both de Mohrenschildt and his wife was 
another common bond with Oswald. Not only were the de Moh- 
renschildts aggressive atheists , 64 but Igor Voshinin considered 
both of them leftists. Delean Ford, the husband of emigree 
Katya Ford, said de Mohrenschildt had “a reputation for being a 
leftwing enthusiast ... ” 66 In his own Warren Commission testi- 
mony, de Mohrenschildt admitted he was politically the furthest 
left of the Dallas Russians . 67 He said that Communism “is a sys- 
tem that can work and works, and possibly for a very poor man, 

and a very undeveloped nation it may be a solution I have 

seen through my life that communism in certain places has devel- 
oped into a livable type of an economy, a way of life .” 68 
Oswald took to de Mohrenschildt as he had no other person. 
Marma said he quickly became Lee’s best friend . 69 De Mohren- 
schildt was his mentor, almost a political and social guide whom 
Oswald respected. Oswald had never had anyone of such status 
pay attention to him. He relished the opportunity to talk to some- 
one he viewed as his intellectual equal. And de Mohrenschildt 
cultivated Oswald by doing something few had ever done— he 
was attentive to him. “He [Oswald] was a fellow who needed at- 
tention," de Mohrenschildt later said. “If somebody expressed an 
interest m him, he blossomed, absolutely blossomed. If you asked 
him some questions about him, he was just out of this world. ... I 
think that is his main characteristic. He wanted people to be in- 
terested in him, not in Marina .” 70 While the rest of the emigres 
fawned over Marina and shunned Oswald, de Mohrenschildt had 
time for both, especially Lee. He noticed Oswald was egocentric, 
and “that is probably the reason he was clinging to me. . . . He 
would call me. He would try to be next to me-because let’s face 
it, I am a promoter and a salesman. So I know how to talk to 
people. ... I am interested in them. And he appreciated that in 
me. The other people considered him, well, he is just some poor, 
miserable guy, and disregarded him .” 71 
De Mohrenschildt, of course, also noted less admirable sides of 
Oswald’s nature. “He was not particularly nice with her [Ma- 
nna],” he noted. He didn’t kiss her. It wasn’t a loving hus- 
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the larger home of Katya and Delean Ford. Three days later, Os- 
wald began telephoning. Marina was initially hesitant to speak 
to him, but Katya Ford said Marina finally took the phone to tell 
him “not to call on her again, and not to bother, she was not going 
to return to him .” 104 Marina confessed to the Fords how badly Lee 
mistreated her and told Katya that she originally “feltj sorry for 
Oswald because everybody hated him, even in Russia.” There 
was talk of divorce. After a week with the Fords, Marina and 
June moved to the home of an emigre couple, Frank and Valen- 
tina Ray. That same day, Oswald called Mrs. Ray and asked if he 
could come to their house and visit Marina. She acquiesced. He 
arrived in the late afternoon, and Marina and Lee went mto a 
guest bedroom and spoke for an hour. Oswald begged her to re- 
turn “He cried, and you know a woman’s heart,” Marina recalled. 
“He said he didn’t care to live if I did not return.” Marina re- 
lented. Before leaving the Rays’, the Oswalds stayed for dinner. 
Lee engaged Frank Ray in a discussion on economics, and eventu- 
ally gave Ray a lecture about the shortfalls of capitalism. My 
husband just came in huffing, puffing, and said he never met any- 
body dumber in his life, doesn’t understand simple economics or 
how anything works in this country,” recalled Valentina Ray. He 
considered him a complete idiot.” 

The reunion was not a happy one. Within days, they were fig 
ing again. “It seems to me that it was at that time that Lee began 
to talk about his wanting to return to Russia,” remembered Ma- 
rina. “I did not want that and it is why we had quarrels.” Al- 
though he now liked his job, he did not get along with most of his 
co-workers, had completely alienated the local Russian commu- 
nity and had concluded, according to Marina, that “it was very 
hard for him here [in the U.S.] ” 108 He took his frustrations out on 
her. Mrs. Mahlon Tobias, a next-door neighbor of the Oswalds, 
remembered there was an “awful lot of trouble.” As the apart- 
ment complex’s manager, Tobias’s husband often listened to 
other tenants complaining they could hear thumping sounds as 
if Mrs Oswald was hitting the floor .” 110 Tobias had to replace a 
window after Oswald smashed it when shoving Marina around 
the rooms, and another time rushed to their apartment when a 
neighbor excitedly reported, “I think that he’s really hurt her this 
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vent James Meredith from enrolling as the first black student at 
the University of Mississippi, Walker became a moving force for 
the political right.* The endemic conservatism of Texas, coupled 
with fears engendered by the cold war and the 1962 Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis, in which Russia and the U.S. came close to nuclear 
confrontation, all boosted Walker’s public standing. In 1962, he 
ran for governor of Texas, and while he lost in a six-man primary 
to John Connally, he received over 138,000 votes. 10 Following the 
press coverage of Operation Midnight Ride, the papers and local 
radio and television had additional stories about the general, 
focusing on his radical anti-Castro stance. 

De Mohrenschildt never hid his own distaste for the John Birch 
Society and people like Walker. “I don’t like that movement per- 
sonally,” he said. “I dislike it very much I get sometimes into 

heated discussion and sometimes I say things which maybe you 
don’t think.’’ 11 De Mohrenschildt’s attitude was so evident that 
Katya and Delean Ford, as well as Marina, shared the feeling 
that he had said to Oswald in mid-February that anyone who 
“knocked off Walker” would be doing society a favor. 12 

A couple of weeks after his order for the revolver, and near the 
time of the de Mohrenschildt party, Marina noticed Lee spent 
several evenings in the kitchen, poring over maps of Dallas and a 
bus schedule. When she asked him what he was doing, he said he 
was trying to find the quickest route from his job at Jaggars to the 
typing course in which he had enrolled. That satisfied Marina, 
but it was a lie. The typing institute was only a few blocks from 
Jaggars, a walk of less than five minutes. 

That same day, February 14, when Oswald read the news cov- 
erage about Walker’s Operation Midnight Ride, he and Marina 
also celebrated their daughter June’s first birthday. The next 
day, Marina told Oswald she was pregnant. While he was tempo- 
rarily pleased with the news, it did not stop him from instituting 
a new punishment for her. “Anytime I did something which didn’t 
please him, he would make me sit down at a table and write let- 

* Walker’s segregationist stance was another factor that must have in- 
furiated Oswald. De Mohrenschildt described Oswald as a “ferocious . . . 
advocate of integration." 
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There are other witnesses who claim they not only saw two 
men, either in the Depository or in Dealey Plaza, but that the 
men also had a rifle. Julia Ann Mercer said she was caught in a 
traffic j am at Dealey on the morning of the motorcade and noticed 
two men in a green Ford pickup. One took a gun case from the 
rear of the truck amf then disappeared into the grassy knoll. 
She later identified the truck’s driver as Jack Ruby, and said Os- 
wald was the man with the rifle . 33 However, subsequent investi- 
gation revealed that the truck, which had stalled, belonged to a 
local construction company; it had three men inside, and they did 
take tools from the rear of the truck to fix it . 34 They were under 
constant surveillance by three Dallas policemen, and all of them 
left when another truck arrived to push the stalled vehicle away . * 
In 1978, a Dallas newspaperman encountered the second wit- 
ness to claim there were two men connected to a rifle in Dealey 
Plaza.' John Powell said he was a prisoner on the sixth floor of the 
Dallas County Jail, one of the buildings on Houston Street south- 
east of the Depository, on November 22, 1963. 36 According to 
Summers, the cell provided “an ideal vantage point for observa- 
tions of the famous Depository window .” 36 Powell insisted that 
“quite a few” prisoners watched two men in the sniper’s-nest win- 
dow "fooling with the scope” on a high-powered rifle. Summers 
charged that “during the Warren inquiry, an official failed to re- 
spond to a specific reminder that observer! in the County J ail had 
had a perfect view and should be questioned .” 37 

But a December 15, 1964, FBI memo reported the results of 
just such an inquiry. There had been accusations that “seventeen 
witnesses to the assassination in [the] hospital ward of Dallas 
County Jail [were] never interviewed .” 38 There were several large 
cells that overlooked Dealey Plaza. One was the jail’s mental 
ward. While it provided a view of the motorcade, the FBI’s inves- 
tigation showed the Book Depository “was not visible from this 



*The Mercer story was fully discredited by December 9, 1963, just over 
two weeks after the assassination. However, that did not stop Mark Lane 
from beginning his book Rush to Judgment with an excerpt from Mercer’s 
statement. Recent authors who have also cited the Mercer story, unchal- 
lenged, include Garrison (1988), Marrs (1989), and Dr. Charles Crenshaw 
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saw anyone with a head wound like that, with the amount of 
brain matter scattered about, that survived. We put the Presi- 
dent on the gurney and wheeled him into emergency room one. 
Mrs. Kennedy would not leave his side. She went m with us as the 
gurney was rolled into the hospital, walking right beside him, 
holding his hand. She was absolutely deadpan quiet. One of the 
nurses offered to clean off her clothing, and she said, ‘Absolutely 
not I want the world to see what Dallas has done to my husband. % 
Someone else asked if she wanted to wait outside the emergency 
room while they worked on her husband, and she said no and 
went inside with the gurney.’ 

“Everyone claims to be there first,” says Dr. Jenkins, “but the 
only doctor there when J arrived was Carrico, and Drs. Baxter 
and Perry arrived shortly after me. Mrs. Kennedy was also 
there .” 8 The President was on the stretcher on his back. He was 
blue-white, had fixed, dilated eyes, slow, spasmodic breathing, 
and was unconscious. There was initially no pulse or heartbeat. 
“He had a death look,” recalls Jenkins. “He was on the way out.” 
Two nurses, Diana Bowren and Margaret Henchliffe, cut away 
the President’s clothes and his back brace, which was wrapped 
with Ace bandages about his waist and thighs. * The doctors im- 
mediately noticed an external wound, a small wound m the neck 
almost directly under the windpipe . 8 Dr. Cameo placed his hands 
under the President’s back and felt for any other major wound. 
He did not find any. He missed the small bullet entrance in JFK s 
upper shoulder/neck. Nobody at Parkland ever turned him over. 
Dr. Carrico inserted a breathing tube into the President’s 

‘Examination of JFK’s clothes later confirmed that the bullet that struck 
him in the shoulder/heck came from the rear. The back of his suit jacket had 
a bullet hole that pushed the threads inward, indicating the entrance pqmt 
(WC Vol V p. 59). The size of the hole corresponded to a 6.5mm bullet. 
Spectrographic tests showed residues of copper at the edges of the jacket s 
hole, the same metal that jacketed Oswald’s ammunition. JFKs shirt also 
had one hole in the rear, with the threads pushed in as well (WC Vol. V, p. 
60) The front of the shirt had nicks near the collar, with the threads pushe 
out, confirming an exit (WC Vol. V, p. 61). There was also a nick in his silk 
tie, near the knot, and because of the thread pattern, it is further evidence 
the bullet exited at the President's neck (WC Vol. V, p. 62). 
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For some time, Blakey had had a suspicion about possible orga- 
mzed crime involvement, partly because of the mob’s well-known 
hatred for attorney general Robert Kennedy, and partly because 
of the way Ruby had killed Oswald, which he says “had all the 
earmarks of a mob hit.” 13 * Although it could never prove Oswald 
had personal contact with any mobster, the Select Committee 
nevertheless, under Blakey, concluded that while the “national 
syndicate of organized crime, as a group, were not involved in the 
assassination, it could not preclude the possibility that individual 
members may have been involved ." 14 Suspicion focused on Team- 
ster boss Jimmy Hoffa, Tampa godfather Santo Trafficante, and 
New Orleans boss Carlos Marcello. The committee’s conclusion 
infused new life mto the arguments for a conspiracy, which now 
ad the imprimatur of a government investigation that had not 
only concluded there was a conspiracy, but even highlighted the 
suspects. To the buffs. Garrison’s investigation was now only a 
distant, bad memory. 

For many, the CIA remained a leading suspect,** but now the 
mafia moved to the forefront as the most credible plot-master 
The same yea r that the Select Committee completed its work, 
eth Kantor s book. Who Was Jack Ruby?, concluded Ruby was a 
mafia hit man. In 1979, The Washington Post ran a long article 
headlined did the mob kill Kennedy ? 16 And Blakey published his 
own best-selle r. The Plot to Kill the President, in 198l. n By the 



Though the mob hated Robert Kennedy because he was relentlessly pur- 
suing them, the committee implied that individual mobsters may have as- 
sassinated JFK m the hope that by their removing him, Robert would lose 
ms power to prosecute them. 

* ‘Books like High Treason, by Robert Groden and Harrison Livingstone 
and Conspiracy, by Anthony Summers, charged that the CIA or a rogue 
group of agents was responsible for the assassination. In ’First-Hand 
Knowledge (1992), ex-GIA contract agent Robert Morrow weaves an intri- 
cate mteliigence plot, of which he claims to have been a part. Oliver Stone in 
his fiim JEZ regurgitated almost all of Garrison's original contentions 
against the intelligence community. Yet not only have the underlying facts 
to such accusations been disproved, but the CIA theories necessarily involve 

the ^eatest number of conspirators, sometimes numbering in the hundreds. 

As the House Select Committee concluded, “The more complicated a plot 
becomes, the less likely it will work” (HSCA Rpt., p. 179). 
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L end of the decade, there were many successful conspiracy books, 

including two that embellished the mafia theme, John Davis’s 
Mafia Kirtgfish and David Scheims Contract on America . 19 

What did the Select Committee uncover in its multiyear in- 
vestigation? Is there credible evidence that Hoffa, Trafficante, 
and Marcello were involved in the assassination of President 
Kennedy? 

As for Hoffa, the committee found evidence that he had spoken 
about wanting Robert Kennedy dead, but it could find nothing to 
show his interest went beyond the talking stage or extended to 
JFK. The witness was Edward Partin, a Hoffa lieutenant and 
convicted felon turned federal informant. Hoffa completely 
trusted Partin, and if there had been a plot to kill the President, 
he would almost certainly have known of it. According to Partin,' 
in the summer of 1962, Hoffa said he would like to kill Robert-^ 
not John—Kennedy. Partin said Hoffa discussed either shooting 
RFK or using plastic explosives to blow up his house. 20 But Partin 
also said that was the extent of Hoffa’s interest, and he never took 
any further steps. Moreover, in early 1967, when presented with 
a concrete plan to murder RFK, Hoffa rejected the opportunity. 
Teamster official Frank Chavez told Hoffa about the details of a 
plot to eliminate Robert Kennedy, and Hoffa strongly rebuked 
him, saying that such an action was dangerous and should never 
be contemplated. 21 The committee "strongly doubted . . . that 
Hoffa would have risked anything so dangerous as a plot against 
the President at a time that he knew he was under active investi- 
gation by the Department of Justice.” It “concluded, therefore, 
that the balance of the evidence argued that it was improbable 
that Hoffa had anything to do with the death of the President.” 22 
The sole evidence the Select Committee found implicating 
Santo Trafficante in a plot against JFK was provided by a Cuban 
exile, Jose Aleman. He boasted to committee investigators that 
although he only casually knew Trafficante, the mob boss had 
confided to him, over a year before the assassination, in a Sep- 
tember 1962 conversation, that the President was “going to be 
hit.’ He claimed he had reported that information to the FBI in 
1962 and 1963, but a review of Bureau reports on his contacts did 
not record any such disclosures. 24 And in his public testimony 
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lished work is a dangerous mixture of good information with a 
liberal dose of falsehoods. Sifting out the truth is increasingly 
difficult for those not well versed in the facts. 

Even the few critics who approach the subject from an aca- 
demic’s viewpoint, such as University of Wisconsin professor 
Richard Wrone, decry the field’s decline in quality fueled by the 
public acceptance of more sensational theories: ‘To my mind, this 
assassination syndrome, this terrible collapse of the critical peo- 
ple — witness Lane, and Lifton, and Garrison and the rest — it’s a 
suggestion that we are really in trouble as a society. These theo- 
rists take us away, fly us away to this unknown land of Oz, wher- 
ever they take us. They divert our attention from the reality. 
Every book that asks the question “Who shot John Kennedy?’ or 
tries to answer the question ‘Who shot John Kennedy?’ has fallen 
short of the mark, and sometimes egregiously so. Now, as you 
know, there are a bunch of books that are just old-fashioned nut 
books, like the umbrella man. And then there are a number of 
books which appear deceptively within the pale.” 47 

There is an increasing emphasis by the critics on commerciali- 
zation, disguised often as research. An annual convention in Dal- 
las, dubbed an information symposium, is actually a three-day 
gathering where buffs pay $150 per person to shop at tables of 
assassination memorabilia and also listen to published authors 
and other self-appointed experts speak on topics such as “Strange 
and Convenient Deaths,” “Media Cover-up — Then and Now,” 
“FBI/Hoover Cover-up.” Deaiey Plaza witnesses important to the 
conspiracy, such as Jean Hill and Ed Hoffman, are treated as 
celebrities, complete with autograph sessions. For only $20 a per- 

(Prouty, JFK [New York: Birch Lane Press, 1992], p. 306). The implication is 
that some intelligence agency, probably the CIA, released an early, prepack- 
aged set of details about the assassin to the media. But there is nothing 
mysterious about the “extra” edition of the Christchurch Star. Because of 
the nineteen-hour time difference, it was 7:30 a.m. on November 23 in New 
Zealand when JFK was assassinated. Oswald was arrested when it was 
shortly after 9:00 a.m. in Christchurch. Culling information from press sto- 
ries around the time of Oswald’s defection, plus information released by the 
Dallas police, the Star managed to get a thin “extra” on the street within 
three hours, by noon (Prouty, JFK, p. 306). 
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•Bill Chesher (heart attack) was unconnected to the case, but 
Penn Jones later claimed, without giving supporting evidence, to 
have a reliable source who asserted that Chesher could link Os- 
wald and Ruby. 

•Guy Banister (heart attack) was the New Orleans private in- 
vestigator repeatedly and incorrectly linked to Oswald. Marrs 
writes that Banister was the “ex-FBI agent in New Orleans con- 
nected to Ferrie, CIA, Carlos Marcello, and Oswald." 

0 ^ ° 

-Paul Mandal (lung cancer) was a Life reporter who wrote a 
single article on the assassination. 

•David Goldstein (heart attack) is listed by Marrs as a “Dallas- 
lte who helped FBI trace Oswald’s pistol.” 8 Actually, Goldstein 
was simply the owner of a Dallas gun shop, Dave’s House of 
Guns. He supplied a half-page affidavit, as did every other Dallas 
gun-store owner, that he did not sell a Smith and Wesson 38- 
caliber revolver, serial number 65248, the gun Oswald used to 
kill Tippit. 

•Mrs. Earl Smith (heart failure) had nothing to do with the 
Kennedy case. She is listed solely because she was a friend of 
Dorothy Kilgallen, a syndicated columnist who wrote about the 
Ruby trial (see pg. 494). 

•Tom Howard (heart attack) was one of Jack Ruby’s defense 
attorneys. “He had a history of heart disease," says assistant dis- 
trict attorney Bill Alexander.* “He had a heart attack several 
years earlier, and was a heavy drinker.” 



1966 



•Hank Suydam (heart attack) was a Life editor who worked on 
a couple of the Kennedy articles. 

•Earlene Roberts (heart failure and pneumonia) had a history' 
of heart disease. She was the cleaning woman at 1026 North 



*BM Alexander, who prosecuted Ruby, was familiar with 
nected to the Ruby trial. The author asked him to comment 
related deaths, and he is quoted whenever they appear. 
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